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CHEROKEE MOTrND-BTTILDINO'. 

BY JAMES MOONEY. 

In connection with my work, at the instance of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, in the summer of 1887 I visited the East Cherokee 
reservation, in western North Carolina. Being delayed overnight 
at a small town called Webster, about twenty miles from the 
reservation, an opportunity was afforded to make the acquaint- 
ance of Captain J. W. Terrell, the postmaster, an intelligent Ameri- 
can, who, in his younger days, had been a trader among the 
Cherokees, and who has some knowledge of the language. In 
the course of our conversation, he stated that about thirty years 
ago he had been told by an old Indian named Tsiskwaya that the 
Cherokees had built the mounds in their country, and that on the 
occasion of the annual green com dance it was the custom in an- 
cient times for each household to procure fresh fire from a new fire 
kindled in the town-house. I afterward found that this Tsiskwaya 
had been regarded as an authority on such matters. 

Subsequently, in investigating the ceremonies of the green corn 
dance, this statement was confirmed by another old man, who vol- 
unteered the additional information that it was customary to begin 
a mound on the occasion of this dance, when representatives of the 
seven gentes brought baskets filled with earth, which was placed in 
a common pile with appropriate ceremonies and afterward added 
to by the labors of the common people. This man is somewhat 
unreliable and his testimony would have little weight by itself, 
but it is of value in so far as it is borne out by the statements of 
others. It is proper to state, however, that he was one of the 
masters of ceremonies at the green corn dance of 1887, so that he 
may reasonably be supposed to know something on that subject. 
Of curious interest in this connection is the fact that Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher witnessed a similar ceremonial mound-building at one of 
the secret rites of the Winnebagoes. 

But the most detailed statement as to the mounds was obtained 
afterward from Ayfl^ini (Swimmer), who, although not an old man, 
is one of the most prominent Cherokee shamans and a general con- 
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servator of Indian knowledge, being, probably, better acquainted 
with the myths, traditions, and ceremonial formulas than any other 
man of the tribe. For some time he refused to talk, but this diffi- 
culty was finally overcome by appealing to his professional pride, 
and his stock of Indian lore proved so extensive that I brought him 
to the house and kept him with me most of the time. This aroused 
the jealousy of rivals, who took occasion to circulate damaging re- 
ports as to his honesty, but in every instance I found his statements 
borne out by other testimony or by general analogy. Making due 
allowance for the mythologic features — ^which rather serve to estab- 
lish its traditional character — his account is, probably, as full and 
accurate as could be expected at this late day, and, briefly, is as 
follows : 

The practice of building mounds originated with the Ani'ntsi and 
was kept up by the Ani-Kitu'hwagi. They were built as sites for 
town-houses (see Bartram's account of Cowe mound and town- 
house), and some were low, while others were as high as small trees. 
In building the mound a fire was first kindled on the level surface. 
Around the fire was placed a circle of stones, outside of which were 
deposited the bodies of seven prominent men, one from each gens, 
these bodies being exhumed for the purpose from previous inter- 
ments. With the bodies was placed an ulasu'tt stone (a talismanic 
crystal), the horn, tooth, or scale of an uktena (an enormous horned 
serpent with magic powers), a feather from the right wing of the 
su'nawa (a mythic hawk, the ancestor of the present pigeon hawk), 
a similar feather from the golden eagle, and beads of seven colors — 
red, blue, black, white, yellow, purple, and gray-blue. Through 
shamanistic rites these articles were invested with such fatal magic 
properties that should an invader ever penetrate to the town-house, 
to which all the people of the settlement fled on every occasion of 
alarm, he would inevitably die before he could reach his own 
country. A hollow cedar log to serve as a chimney or air hole 
was then fixed perpendicularly above the fire, and the earth was built 
up around this so as to form a mound. Upon this mound the town- 
house was built, so that the mouth of the fire-pit was in the middle 
of the town-house floor. The fire was in charge of a " fire-maker " 
and was never allowed to go out, but was always smouldering at the 
bottom of the hole, the opening being covered over with ashes until 
wanted on the occasion of a dance, when long stalks of the tsilsu'Tt 
("fire-builder," Erigeron Canadense) \ieeA were thrust down the 
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cedar shaft, tinder was placed over the opening, and after some 
magic ceremonies the fire ascended by means of the dry stalks, the 
wood was piled on and all was ready for the dance. All the fire in 
the different houses of the settlement was obtained from the fire- 
maker at the town-house. Such was his account. 

Swimmer said that his statement was obtained from a man 
who died in 1865, aged about seventy. Some time later, while 
talking with an intelligent woman in regard to local points of in- 
terest, she mentioned the large mound near Franklin, in Macon 
county, and remarked, "There's fire at the bottom of that mound." 
Without giving her any idea of what Swimmer had said, I inquired 
of her how the fire got there, when she told substantially the same 
story, as she had obtained it from an old woman now dead. She 
was of the opinion that this fire existed only in the larger mounds, 
but I found on investigation that the belief was general that the 
fires still existed and occasionally sent up columns of smoke above 
the tops of the mounds. 

On mentioning this tradition to Cyrus Thomas, in charge of the 
mound explorations for the Bureau of Ethnology, he expressed his 
extreme pleasure in obtaining an explanation of a feature of the 
mound structures that had puzzled archaologists. He stated that 
in many of the mounds — especially in some which he believed to 
be of Cherokee origin — there were found what seemed to be the re- 
mains of a perpendicular shaft or chimney, generally about a foot 
in diameter, coming up almost or quite to the top of the mound 
and running down into it to the original natural level of the ground 
and sometimes a short distance below it. This shaft was always 
filled with ashes and charred remains of wood. No reasonable sug- 
gestion had hitherto been offered as to the purpose of these open- 
ings, which, for want of a better name, had been designated as " ash 
holes," but the Cherokee tradition explained the whole thing. I 
had been unable to understand how fire could continue to burn at 
the bottom of a hole which had no free access to the air, and Swim- 
mer could give me no light upon this point, but Professor Thomas 
explained it by stating that there are sometimes two of these upright 
shafts, which probably communicated at the bottom, so that a fire 
kindled in one would cause a current of air to set in from the other. 
As neither of us was previously aware of the information in posses- 
sion of the other, there may be something in the combined state- 
ment worthy the attention of investigators. 
22 
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The Ani'ntsi mentioned in the tradition are stated by some In- 
dians to have been a part of the old Lower Cherokees, while others, 
again, regard them as a distinct people, and the matter remains as 
yet an open question. One man suggested that the word might be 
derived from Ani-Na''tsi, "Pine People," am being the tribal pre- 
fix. The name is also applied to the Natches (Naktci) Indians 
among the Creeks, but these are evidently not the Ani'ntsi of the 
old traditions. Ani-Kitu'hwagi was originally the name of the 
more northern portion of the Cherokees living on the waters of 
Tuckaseegee river, in western North Carolina, and having their 
principal settlement at Kitu'hwa, about Charleston, in Swain county, 
where there was formerly a large mound. The name came to be 
used by the northern tribes as a synonym for Cherokee, and has 
been adopted in the myths of that people to designate the Cherokees 
par excellence. Among the western Cherokees it is the name of a 
political secret society. 

In the course of another visit to the tribe, in 1888, some addi- 
tional facts in regard to the construction of town-houses within the 
present century were obtained from another Indian called John Ax, 
formerly a noted hunter and now about eighty-five years of age, 
but still erect and clear-eyed as many a man younger by half a cen- 
tury. There is no more reliable man in the tribe. He knew very 
little of tradition or ceremonial formulas, but gave a very accurate 
account of the building of a town-house which he witnessed and, 
perhaps, participated in sixty years ago. I do not at present 
recollect the name of the settlement, which was at his old home in 
Macon or Graham county. Passing over details, he stated that the 
town-house having been accidentally burned, another was erected 
on the same site and according to the same pattern. The town- 
house was not upon a mound, but upon the level bottom by the 
river. It was circular and about thirty feet in diameter, the sides 
being of short logs, not set upright but horizontally and dovetailed, 
as in the ordinary log house, and carried up to a height of about 
six feet. The roof ran up to a point from the circumference, the 
eaves coming down almost to the ground outside of the wall, and 
it was covered with earth to a foot or more in depth. In the stories 
the drummer at the dance is represented as walking around on the 
outside of this roof from the eaves to the apex and back again, 
in spiral fashion, just as the Aztec priests ascended the great pyra- 
mid of Mexico to offer sacrifice to their god of war. A Cherokee 
town-house covered with earth in this manner is described, as found 
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by Christian's troops in 1776, in Ramsey's Annals of Tennessee, 
page 169, 1853: 

"In the center of the Cherokee towns taken by Christian's 
troops (in East Tennessee) was found a circular tower, rudely built 
and covered with dirt, thirty feet in diameter and about twenty feet 
high. This tower was used as a council house and as a place for 
celebrating the green-corn dance and other national ceremonials. 
Within it were beds, made of cane, rather tastefully arranged 
around its circumference. Each tower had a single entrance, a 
narrow door. There was neither window nor chimney." 

On account of the sanctity attached to the location in the minds 
of the people, a new town-house was usually built upon the site of 
the old, as was the case in this instance, and as destruction by fire 
must have been a common accident, each successive burning caus- 
ing a deposit of a layer of earth a foot or so in depth from the 
falling roof, it follows that this cause alone would in time result in 
raising the floor of the town-house considerably above the surround- 
ing surface, even if built originally upon the natural level, as was 
probably the case after the old Indian ways were modified by con- 
tact with the whites. In the case of a town-house erected upon an 
ancient mound built as described in the tradition, such an accident 
would, of course, add the same proportion to the height of the 
original mound. In this way the height of the mound would serve 
to roughly indicate comparative length of occupancy of the site, 
and the stratification of the earth and ashes would represent suc- 
cessive burnings and new erections. 

To any one familiar with the sudden freshets of the southern 
AUeganies — the old Cherokee country — the necessity for building 
the town-house upon a mound will be at once apparent. The ball 
games and many of the dances were held in the open air on the 
grassy levels along the banks of the streams. But these bottom 
lands are frequently overflowed, especially in the winter season 
when dances were most frequent, and so rapidly do the waters rise 
that a steady rain for twenty-four hours is sufficient to turn an in- 
significant creek into a raging torrent, sweeping along with such 
force as to carry away everything but the strongest bridges. An 
ordinary log structure could not withstand the pressure, and it 
became a matter of necessity to secure the town-house by erecting 
it upon a mound above the limit of any ordinary inundation. The 
shamanistic ceremonies and mythologic beliefs would follow as a 
matter of course. 



